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SOME OLD COLONIAL HOUSES 



By Lionel Moses 



whom 
he be 



the artist 
a painter, 



ATTENTION has already been drawn, in 
these pages, to the beautiful houses our 
L ancestors built and to the value of these 
houses to American art. 

We hear much about uplift in art and we discuss 
the strange fantasies of the decadent forms of art, 
but what we really need is to exploit true forms of 
art and call attention to their beauties. By so 
doing we shall educate those to 
must look for support whether 
sculptor or architect. 

No week passes without the I 
publication in some magazine, 
of photographs of Colonial 
work and measured drawings j 
of features such as doorways, i 
porches, windows or mantels, j 
The architect's office receives 
these publications but com- ! 
paratively few, outside the j 
fraternity, become familiar ; 
with their contents. 

No better educational oppor- 
tunity has been lately offered 
to the profession and public 
alike, than the study of Colonial ( 
houses illustrated in The White 
Pine Series of Architectural 
Monographs edited by Mr. Rus- 
sell F. Whitehead, some of 
which are shown on these 
pages. 

In viewing these illustra- 
tions, one is forcibly reminded 
of the lovely photographs which 
Mr. Wallace Nutting has produced using the types 
here shown as backgrounds for maidens quaintly 
dressed in the clothes of the same period as the 
houses, and it is due Mr. Nutting that his work 
should be appreciated as of great educational value. 



But why are we not reminded of some painter 
who, appreciating the elements of exquisite beauty, 
yet ignores suggestions of such backgrounds as 
these houses offer; and worse still, when beautiful 
porches, doorways, and other features similar to 
those here shown exist in great number and variety, 
which might be a source of inspiration, why must 
we still see in our suburbs the ugly forms which 
there abound? 

There is no more fascinating study than the 





Horatio Hoyt House at Deerfield, Mass. 



The Bostwick House at Southbury, Conn. 

history of Colonial architecture. It bears the same 
relation to the history of this country that archi- 
tecture generally bears to the history of the world. 
The architectural student traveling through the 
countries of Europe discerns in the design of all 
the old edifices the influx of an 
alien but artistic people. Who, 
for example, viewing some of 
the ruins in Greece, could not 
tell that the Romans had been 
there, and who, seeing the 
Georgian buildings of England, 
could fail to discover the influ- 
ence of the Roman and later 
the Italian Renaissance? 

There are always periods in 
which one style fuses with the 
one preceding and the one fol- 
lowing it. So here, in this 
country, we see the influences 
of the settlers who came from 
different parts of the Old 
World — Holland, France, En- 
gland and even far-away Scan- 
dinavia. New Jersey and Long 
Island have their Dutch houses ; 
details of distinctly Louis XV. 
style are seen in profusion; 
many are the doorways which 
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Porch: Old Woodbury, Conn. 
This porch is exquisitely refined except as regards the 
columns which are without doubt of later date than 
the roof. 



Porch: Old Woodbury, Conn. 
It seems, quite certain that the one who designed the upper 
part of this porch knew how to make better columns. 




House of George Richard Griswold, Blackhall, Conn. 
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show the Scandinavian influence; but to England 
we are indebted for the fundamentals of our 
Colonial style, for it was the settlers from there 
who built up such places as Salem, the pearl of 
Colonial architecture, as well as the plantation 
houses in the South. 

We find throughout New England, doorways, 
porches and windows, cornices and other mouldings 
so closely following some of those of the mother 
country in design, that there is no room left for 
doubt that the Colonial details were practically 
copies of those which had already existed. But 
our Colonial ancestors were more than mere 
copyists. With the old work in view they developed 
and changed the designs; they made them more 
suitable to wood construction; and their houses too 
were made to fit not only the material they used 
but the landscape as well. 

The Horatio Hoyt house at Deerfield, Mass., is 
an excellent example of the type of house common 
to New England. It is simple in form and seems 
to indicate its plan. One can readily believe that 
the center staircase hall runs through the house 
and that on each side there is a room. The same 
general plan is indicated by the windows of the 
upper story. The details are beautiful, the door 
being well proportioned and the main cornice and 
the cornices over the first-story windows very 
refined. At first glance one notices the positions 
of the windows which are quite close together, 
so close indeed that the blinds overlap. The reason 
for this is not wholly apparent, unless it be that 
the designer felt that each side of the doorway and 
at the ends of the house there should be enough 
wall space to give a look of strength' and stability. 
The second-story windows seem to be larger than 
necessary, and yet this is characteristic of the 
houses of this type. 



Of a similar type is the Bostwick house at South- 
bury, Conn. The fenistration is the same as in the 
Horatio Hoyt house, but we have here gable ends 
which afford space for an attic, and there is a 
covered porch very simple and chaste in its design 
and proportions. 

The Griswold house at Blackhall, Conn., is in 
different type from those just spoken of. It is 
unfortunate that the bay window has been added. 
If we imagine this as not existing we have a very 
lovely though small main body of house with links 
and wings constructed on the same principle as 
some of the Southern houses but entirely different 
in proportion. The composition of this house is 
unusual, but none the less interesting. The porch, 
similar to the one on the Bostwick house, is refined 
and it is just the type which the house needs to 
relieve it from a look of plainness. 

Our illustrations show two porches both of which 
are on houses at Old Woodbury, Conn. The porch 
with the Greek entablature is exquisitely refined, 
except as regards the columns, which are unques- 
tionably of a later date than the roof they uphold. 
The same may be said of the porch with the 
modillions or small brackets. It seems quite certain 
that the one who designed the upper part of this 
porch knew how to make better columns than those 
which now support the roof. 

All these houses are perfect examples of freedom 
of design founded on a knowledge of classical work. 
Though they are not above criticism, yet they dis- 
arm criticism by their charm. Hundreds of such 
houses exist and it is to be hoped that time may 
deal gently with them and that their owners may 
appreciate them, and may not renew decayed 
parts with decadent forms or add poorly designed 
features. 



HOUSE OF THE DEMOCRAT 



U W 



HEN at last we build the house of the 
Democrat, its doors shall be wide and 
unbarred, for why should men steal who 
are free to make? It shall be set in a place of 
greenery, for the world is a large place and its 
loveliness mostly a wilderness; it shall be far 
enough away from its next for privacy and not 
too far for neighborliness ; it shall have a little 
space knit within a garden wall ; flowers shall creep 
up to its warmth, and flow, guided, but unrebuked, 
over wall and low-drooped eaves. It shall neither be 
built in poverty and haste, nor abandoned in pros- 
perity; it shall grow as the family grows; it shall 
have rooms enough for the privacy of each and the 
fellowship of all. Its arms shall spread wide 
enough to gather in a little measure of the common 
earth, for your democracy will provide leisure and 
your democrat will not only pluck flowers but will 
grow them, not only eat the fruits of the earth but 
will find joy in planting, in "seed time and harvest," 
and all the myriad days of growth between will look 
to the sun-dial rather than the time-table for the 
ordering of his day. 



"The rooms of his house shall be ample, and 
low, wide-windowed, deep-seated, spacious, cool by 
reason of shadows in summer, warm by the ruddy 
glow of firesides in winter, open to wistful summer 
airs, tight closed against the wintry blasts : a house, 
a home, a shrine; a little democracy unjealous of 
the greater world, and pouring forth the spirit of 
its own sure justness for the commonwealth. 

"Its walls shall be the quiet background for the 
loveliness of life, hung over with the few records 
of our own and others' growth made in the playtime 
of art; its furnishings the product of that art's 
more serious hours; its implements from kitchen- 
ware to dressing-table touched by the sane and 
hallowing hand of purpose and taste. 

"This is the house of the Democrat, and of such 
houses shall the democracy be full; none so humble 
that it may not touch the hem of art; none so great 
that the hand of art, whose other name is service, 
shall have passed it by." 

From "The House of the Democrat" 

by William L. Price 



